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With the year 1762 Ann Whitall's journal comes to an
end ; she had filled all its pages. Here and there, however,
where there was a corner of space, a few entries of later
dates appear. They are brief, but they show that her
spirit had not been broken by advancing years. In
1777 there is a concise note stating, as I have said, that
f the gugements of the Lord' foretold by Alice Hall,
that visiting Friend from England, had in that year all
come upon them. What those Judgments consisted in
she does not say, but they have their record, as we shall
see, in the history of the times.

The next added entry is as follows : ' 23 of 6 mo. 1780,
a cler plasent day. A dry time, the gras is drid up in a
many places. 0 we wont rain, but who is worthy of won
drop ? We desarve a famin.' In 1783 there is a note of a
most sorrowful Meeting, { so dad and so miserabel.' The
last note of all, in the aged handwriting of an old woman,
is the one already given about her son John Whitall and
his misfortunes. Ann Whitall died in 1797, at the age of
eighty-one ; her husband survived until 1808.

A few memories of this old couple lived on among their
descendants; how on one occasion their ancestress,
catching sight of the legs of a thief on the stairs, had
followed up after him immediately, and finding him under
a bed, had dragged him out and led him downstairs by
the collar and slapped his face and bade him begone. It
was also the tradition that at the time she was denouncing
the fashions in her Meditations, she herself would wear in
Meetings a straw bonnet lined with pink silk. The more
pious of her descendants take the charitable view, how-
ever, that this was a part of the correct Quaker costume
of the time. Of her husband, whom she regarded as such a
worldling, an anecdote was remembered which shows that
he, too, was scrupulous after the manner of the old-
fashioned Quakers. James Whitall, it was said, having